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HOW MANY INVESTMENT CLUBS? 








THIS YEAR: 


PUT STOCK IN 


JUNIOR’S 
STOCKING 


ARE you worried about selecting 
\ just the right Christmas Gilt 
this year for your teen-age chil- 
dren? Your favorite niece or 
nephew % Your first grandchild? 

Perhaps a gift of Common stock 
may solve the problem neatly. 

Aside from its material value 
and the fact that properly selected 
shares wont wear out or become 
unstylish —a gift of Common stock 
will help advance a minor's edu- 
cation. What better way is there to 
inculeate in youth a sympathetic 
understanding of America’s Free 
Enterprise System-—how it works: 
what it stands for—than by mak- 
ing the lad or lass a partner in a 
eoing American business ? 

Stock ownership teaches ——as no 
text-book probably can the risks 
and rewards inherent in our Cap- 
italistic System. And. regular divi- 
dend checks don't hurt any, either. 

Until recently. it was difficult to 
make even a modest gift of stock to 
aminor. Restrictions on disposing 
of shares held in the name of a 
minor. reinvesting dividend — in- 
come or selling one stock to buy 
another made managing a minor's 
securities a painful procedure. 
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Today. however. it is as easy 
to make a gilt of common. stock 
to a young person under 21 as it 
is lo open a savings account o1 
buy a Government bond for him 

provided, of course. that Vou ot 
the child live in one of the many 
states which have passed new leg- 
islation facilitating such gifis. 

What type of common stocks 
should you give to a minor? 

It seems logical lo suppose that 
a young lad who hopes to make 
railroading his career might like 
to own the shares of one of this 
nation’s more prosperous Carriers. 
And. a boy fascinated by automo- 
hiles would probably be delighted 
with a gift’ of General Viotors’ 
shares. Or. the budding chemical 
engineer probably would) cherish 
an ownership interest in Dow, du 
Pont or Union Carbide. 

How about young ladies 7 May be 
a department store stock might in- 
trigue those leaning towards the 
merchandising field: common 
-hares of one of the better air lines 
for those hoping to be stewardess- 
es: food processing or grocery 
chain issues for girls planning to 
pursue a career in the food field. 
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HOW TO DELIVER 


1,600,000 pDiviDEND 


CHECKS ON TIME 


By Joun J. SCANLON 
Treasurer. American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


"merge check is perhaps the 
“AX most powerful incentive to 
equity investment in our capitalis- 
lic system. 

Most commonly, its issuance is 
also the occasion for regular. tangi- 
ble communication between boards 
of directors and the owners of an 
For us at American 
Telephone & Telegraph. the check 
and its companion “Share Owners’ 


enterprise. 


visit’ with 
1.600.000 people who have furnish- 


Quarterly” is a some 
ed the equity capital underlying the 
and tools 
which constitute the physical as- 
sets of the Bell System. 

The issuance of our quarterly 
checks 


ically one of the largest jobs in our 


buildings. equipment 


dividend which is phys- 


relations with share owners—-is an 
example of an operation warrant- 
ing an amount of 
thoughtful attention. The timely 


and accurate preparation of divi- 


exceptional 


dend checks for so large a number 
of share owners necessarily in- 
volves some complex production 
and control problems. 
One aspect of this job 
and mailing of the checks 


timing 
might 
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Mailing Out Checks 


illustrate the special effort entering 
into this performance. 

Each quarter in downtown New 
York we print and address an in- 
check for 
owner. These checks bear addresses 
22.000 
throughout the nation and in 120 


dividual each share 


in some communities 


foreign lands —and all are payable 
on the same date. The checks and 
the “Share 


statements are enclosed 


Owners’ Quarterly” 
in envel- 
opes which, in turn, are dispatched 
to the Post Office for delivery. 

If we were merely to dump 
1.600.000 pieces of mail in hodge- 
podge fashion at the Post Office. 
however. it would obviously be im- 
possible for the postal service to ef- 
fect simultaneous delivery to all 
share owners. 

New York 


Those in the area 





John J. Scanlon, Treasurer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, was born in 
Philadelphia on July 22, 1909, and now lives in 
Fairfield, Conn. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Evening School of Ac- 
counts and Finance in 1933. 

Mr. Scanlon’s business career with the Bell 
System began in the Fall of 1925, when he 
joined the Accounting Department of The Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia. After serving in several capacities with that company— 
Traveling Auditor, Staff Accountant, Chief Accountant and Assistant 
Comptroller—he was named Assistant Treasurer of the Earnings 
Division of A. T. & T. on January, 1952, and was made Assistant 
Treasurer of the Financial Division at the beginning of the follow- 
ing December. He was elected Treasurer on September 1, 1953. 

From January to October, 1942, Mr. Scanlon was loaned to the War 
Production Board in Washington; served with the Army Service 
Forces as a Lt.-Colonel in Washington and Germany from October, 
1942, to November, 1945, winning the Legion of Merit; and was As- 
sistant Deputy Administrator of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, Washington, from February to September, 1951. 

Mr. Scanlon is a Director of the Merchants Fire Assurance Cor- 








poration of New York and of the American Finance Association. 


would necessarily receive their 
dividends earlier than those in Cal- 
ifornia or Oregon, with the attend- 
ant disadvantage to the people in 
more distant locations. For exam- 
ple. those depositing their divi- 
dends in savings institutions that 
allow a grace period at the begin- 
ning of the month might be too late 
to earn interest for that month. 
Faced with this problem of sheer 
bulk and our long-standing policy 
of equal treatment for all share 
owners, we developed a plan aimed 
at delivery of a dividend check to 
every share owner on the same day, 
regardless of how great the dis- 
tance from New York may be. 
We first worked out with the 
Post Office people the different lead 
times necessary for delivery to the 
18 states, Washington, D. C., Can- 
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ada and to the foreign countries. 
With this information, our pro- 
duction schedule was set up to per- 
mit sorting the checks into thir- 
teen geographic zones. 

Five days before the payment 
date, the domestic checks are start- 
ed through fourteen enclosing ma- 
chines, with priority being accord- 
ed the geographic areas requiring 
the greatest postal delivery periods. 
\ few weeks prior to the enclosing. 
the Post Office Department is 
alerted so it can arrange for the 
necessary man-power and integrate 
rail and truck loadings. 

Under a pre-arranged schedule 
with the Post Office we begin the 
release of checks at hourly inter- 
vals four days before the payment 
date. Each day’s mail must have 
a different postmark date so as to 
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conform to Federal regulations. 
(he cooperation we receive from 


the Post Office is the ingredient 


hat makes this somewhat complex 
sxrocedure work as well as it does. 

Of course, certain local condi- 
tions in the postal operations and 


the very close timing required 
across the entire country cause 
some checks to be delayed a day. 

But when the mechanization of 
stock and dividend 
procedures is completed next year, 
we intend to expand the sorting 
from thirteen to almost 200 zones, 
which will consist of the 100 larg- 
est cities, all states, foreign coun- 
tries and APO or FPO addresses. 
This will allow a further sharpen- 
ing of the delivery schedule. 


our records 


One other recent change con- 
tributing to the convenience of our 
share owners is the provision for 
reporting changes of address di- 
rectly on the dividend check, in- 
stead of requiring a form to be 
completed and mailed separately. 
This is also helpful in preventing 
the posting of a change to the 
wrong account since the check it- 
self carries thorough identification 
of the share owner's registration. 

These, of course. are only pin- 
point examples of how our opera- 
tions are oriented to the share own- 
ers point of view. 

The entire range of share owner 
relations is our constant concern. 

Contacts with share owners are 
of first line importance and are in 
no sense a ‘chore’ or project. but a 
continuing way of life for us. 

The Secretary and the people of 
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Owner Records 


Share 


his department spend a majority 
of their time on share owner mat- 
ters. and our President. Mr, Fred- 
erick R. Kappel. personally reads 
all letters from share owners ad- 
dressed to him or to the Board of 
Directors excepting. of course. 
those concerned simply with stock 
transfers. lost checks. changes of 
address and other such specific 
routine matters which are routed 
directly to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for prompt attention. 

Each year we about 
200.000 inquiries from the owners. 


receive 


This total is greatly enlarged 
during periods of financing such as 
the stock issue of 1956, where an 
additional 135.000 inquiries came 
to the special group organized for 
this work. A force of about 75 peo- 
ple is regularly kept busy answer- 
ing letters from share owners in 
the normal course of business. but 
this group is enlarged considerably 
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Greeting A Stockholder 


at times of security issues and 
proxy voting. 

\ special telephone unit is main- 
tained in the Treasury Department 
where many calls from share own- 
ers. banks and brokers in the area 
around New York are handled. and 
a normal year brings about 65,000 
calls to this unit. A good number 
of the letters are answered by tele- 
phone, usually those which lend 
themselves to discussion or require 
extremely prompt reply. 

Four out of every ten letters we 
receive are answered by telephone, 
and we find that this is generally 
the quickest. most economical. and 
most satisfactory method of com- 
pleting such cases. 

We are sometimes asked if there 
is not a disadvantage in a share 
owner list so large as A.T.&T.’s be- 
cause of the burden of paper work 
involved. Our answer is always 
an emphatic no. 

We welcome continued and sub- 
stantial growth in the number of 
our share owners, not only because 
such growth is essential to our suc- 
cess in meeting the growing needs 


of the nation for telephone service. 
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but also because we feel the busi- 
ness is benefited by a larger num- 
ber of people having an ownership 
interest In it. 

Further, as our share owner list 
has grown, we have found it possi- 
ble to reduce the unit costs of its 
administration. We continually 
search for better ways toward both 
the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of this job, and many of our people 
are engaged full time in developing 
methods, study of new equipment 
and carrying on the necessary 
training. 


Altogether. it is a challenging 


operation. Duplicate names. in par- 
ticular. keep us on the alert, 





Our list includes 14.520 Smiths. 
6.600 Browns, 4.950 Joneses, as 
share owners. but every one is to 
us an individual entitled to the best 
possible service we can render. 

It is our feeling that even the 
most routine, everyday jobs in 
dealing with our share owners are 
worth our best effort. 
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DIVIDEND 


LONGEVITY 


is It a Cushion 
in a Falling Market? 


FS experienced investors ex- 
pect that even their most cher- 
ished common stock will escape 
unscathed when the stock mar- 
ket suffers a severe sinking spell 
such as the one which may or 
may not have reached its climax 
on October 22, as trading volume 
topped the five-million-share-mark. 
History shows that few securi- 
ties, or groups of securities, can 
hold steady 
price when 


let alone advance in 
heavy sustained 
waves of public selling develop. 
Is it possible, though, that a 
long record of unbroken quarterly 
cash dividend payments may serve 
to cushion the extent of a decline 
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by bringing in new buyers 

whom the rising yield attracts or 

by dissuading holders from selling 
for a given stock? 

Perhaps the two accompanying 
tables suggest an answer: 

The first cites 20 listed com- 
mon stocks which have paid cash 
dividends every three 
without 


months 
exception for periods 
ranging from 35 to 76 years. 

The second shows 20 listed is- 
sues with less impressive dividend 
records—18 averaging less than 8 
years and 2 having no quarterly 
longevity records at. all. 

Both tables show market price 
fluctuations of the selected stocks 
for the months of August, Sep- 
tember and October, 1957, as 
well as the maximum declines and 
percentage declines in that period. 

Even a cursory study of the 
two sets of figures seems to indi- 
cate that the 20 long-term dividend 
pavers suffered less drastic mar- 
ket price slumps than did the 
other 20 stocks. 

Only one of the common stocks 
with quarterly dividend longevity 
records extending for 35 years or 
longer fell 30 per cent or more 
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broken quarterly disbursements \ 

records declined less than 15 per 
cent, but only 4 of those in the Ci 
second table were able to restrict m 
their losses to such a percentage 2( 
in the three months studied. lo 

By the end of October, every 
one of the stocks in the first table a 
had recovered from its low for the Wi 
three-month period. One of the lo 
other stocks—Jefferson Lake Sul- pl 

phur—closed in October at its 
low for the three months then in 
ended. and four others closed less la 
during the three months: whereas than $1 a share above their lows at 
nine in the other group were off for the period. th 
30 per cent or more at their lows. What was the maximum swing in 
At the other end of the scale. in the stock market as a whole at ol 

8 of the issues with long, un- any time during the months of 

20 SELECTED COMMON STOCKS WITH LONG, UNBROKEN QUARTERLY 
CASH DIVIDEND RECORDS 

Maximum 

tert Price Range August, September Decline From 

— and October, 1957 High to Low 

Stock Began Open High Low Close Points Percent 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. 1903 $ 90 $902 $723%, $733%4 $17% 19.6 re 
American Can Co...... os Wee 4478 447 3858 39g 6% 13.9 Ce 
American Tel. & Tel. Co......... 1882 17336 17458 160 165 145 8.4 Ce 
Consolidated Edison Co........ 1891 4234 4314 4012 42 23% 6.4 De 
Dow Chemical Co.... Siesoep Sam 601/20 60/20 49 5338 WY2~=«19.0 Dr 
duPont de Nemours (E. I.) & Co. 1905 1991/2 20134 16034 175% 4) 20.3 Fe 
Eastman Kodak Co. niece 10834 109 8614 9656 2234 20.9 Gi 
General Electric Co............ 1899 695 70 56 6038 14 20.0 G 
General Foods Corp............ 1922 48 493g 43 45 6% 12.9 In 
General Motors Corp. 9 Sob aon 45 45Ve 3658 387% 82 18.8 Je 
Int'l Business Machines. cove TO 335 341 2702 2981/2 7012 20.7 le 
Int'l Harvester Co. .. 1910 3434 3538 2958 3078 534 16.3 ke 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1912 633% 68 62% 6578 534 8.5 M 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.... 1916 893% 9112 74 77% 17/2 19.1 N 
National Lead Co. ; 1906 128 129 8658 9439 423g 328 N 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co....... 1919 4778 481% 4334 45/2 4/2 9.3 fe 
Procter & Gamble Co .. 18938 493/4 512 47\/2 49 4 7.8 Py 
CY «> 88 744 75 5858 641/2 163g «21.8 Si 
Union Carbide Corn:. ' cone. Vane 121% 12134 9634 97/2 25 20.5 S 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co.......... 1913 42 424 39 391% 3% re V 
a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits a 
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\ugust, September and October? 

judged by Standard & Poor’s 
Composite Average of 500 Com- 
mon stocks, the market slumped 
20) per cent from its high to its 
low in those three months. 

Since three months is obviously 
a short period of time, no claim 
will be made here that dividend 
longevity will always cushion a 
price decline for any issue. 

However, it may be worth point- 
ing out that the stocks in both 
tables were picked pretty much 
at random — except, of course, 
that those selected had to qualify 
in respect to dividend longevity 
or the lack of it. 

No attempt was made, though. 


to use stocks in the second table 
merely because they suffered sharp 
market Had _ that 
done, a number of issues could 
have been included which fell 45 
per cent or more from their highs 
in the three months of August, 
September and October alone. 
The reader should keep firmly 
in mind that no yardstick—be it 
dividend longevity or some other 
standard 


declines. been 


holds true always when 
it comes to the performance of the 
stock market. 

And. understand. of 
course, that nothing in this article 
is intended as a recommendation 
that he buy, sell or hold any of the 
10 stocks named. 


he will 





20 SELECTED COMMON STOCKS EITHER HAVING BRIEF QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
LONGEVITY RECORDS OR NONE 














Maximum Decline 




















Price Range August, September From High to Low 

} cnt a October, 1957 — ee 

Stock Began Open High Low Close Points Cent 
American Airlines, Inc. 1954 $1934 $1978 $14Vg $161%4 $ 534 28.9 
Carrier Corporation 1948 525% 5258 3312 3734 191% 36.3 
Come: (S.C) Gis cose 5-06 —- 18 18 123¢ 13Ve 55 3.3 
Detroit Steel Corp.... 1955 161%4 1634 1038 112 638 38.1 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 1948 5078 521% 374 393% 15 28.7 
Federal Paper Board Co. 1948 35g 35g 32 32Ve 3 8.9 
General Cable Corp.. = 1951 39/2 401/2 30 3234 1012 25.9 
General Portland Cement Co... 1947 661/2 6678 49 521% 17% 26.7 
International Paper Co........ 1946 10234 10234 8312 86 1914 18.7 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co..... 1948 4618 4618 26\8 26Ve 20 43.4 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp....... 1949 377% 38 26 33Ve 12 31.6 
Long Island Lighting Co..... 1951 21% 2134 191% 1934 22 11.5 
Minute Maid Corp.. — 7 834 6 6% 23% 31.4 
National Supply Co.......... 1947 4738 473/44 3212 371% 15% 31.9 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.. 1950 2012 2778 2614 273% 358 12.1 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.. 1954 573% 5734 3634 413g 21 36.4 
Pacific Finance Corp.... 1947 3958 4078 35% 37/2 55 13.8 
Schering Corporation. 1952 41340 43Vga 311% 34 11% 27.5 
Spencer Chemical Co.. 1946 57 57/2 46/2 473/54 11 19.1 
Vanadium Corp. of America.. 1950 431/2 431/2 26Ve 2812 173 39.9 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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Cash Dividends 
Every 3 Months 


Up to 93 Years SRR 





306 STALWART 


[ THE waning weeks of 1957, 
there were 306 common stocks 
listed on the “Big Board” which 
had paid at least one cash dividend 
to share owners in every single 
quarter for periods ranging from 
two decades to nearly a century. 
Here’s how the quarterly divi- 
dend-longevity 


records of these 


stalwarts squared away: 


e 114 had made cash 
payments every 
three months for 
20 to 25 years. 

e 77 had paid every 
quarter for 25 to 
35 years, 

every three 
months for 35 to 
50 years. 

e 37 each succeeding 
quarter for 50 to 
93 years. 





All of these stocks are named in 
the 25th edition of “Investment 
Facts,” recently published by mem- 
ber firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Also shown for each of 
the 306 are the year in which the 
consecutive quarterly payments be- 
gan, cash disbursements (includ- 
ing extras) during the latest 12- 
month period, market prices. and 
yields—or returns on investment. 

If all the 306 long-time quar- 
terly dividend-payers could be com- 





pressed into a_ single common 
stock, that composite would have 
looked like this: 

Market price Nov. 1, $42.50; 
cash dividend payments during 
the 12 months then ended, $2.34: 
yield, 5.5 per cent; and a quarter- 
ly dividend-longevity record dat- 
ing all the way back to the year 
1923. 

On the next page—and picked 
at random, save for the fact that no 
two issues were selected from com- 
panies whose corporate names be- 
gin with the same letter of the al- 
phabet—are 24 of the 306 stalwart 
stocks featured in the current “In- 
vestment Facts”. 





STOCK COMPOSITE 
Price 42.50 
Dividend $2.34 
Yield 5.50% 


Quarterly Payments 
back to 1923 
















24 COMMON STOCKS WITH IMPRESSIVE 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND PAYMENT RECORDS 
r STOCKS 12 os pre 





Latest Yield 
Quarterly Cash Divs. On Latest 
Payments (incl. Price 12 Mos. 
Stock Began extras) 11-1-57 Dividend 
Is dio. ix Seca winds eRe +s 1923 $2.00 $3834 5.2% 
Cans & containers) 
Piet, EM aon Sm oe rensin ets une aia rea wacmers 1924 2.80 56% 5.0 
Dairy products) 
ana NINN i aig: wer ec rar ssa Sehisl ards @iararere 1921 2.40 36Ve 6.6 
Carbon blacks) 
WARMER oo ce hee oa as eel drNTNsind 1909 2.00 37% 5.4 
Operating public utility) 
stan SI oo 6 a.i5%ers. 9+ a wicgie' > Win wiecenai 1919 2.00 323% 6.1 
Shoe mfr., distributor) 
Firat Paatneeneee SUNOS on oa ios ne eo os sre wei 1914 2.50 493g §:1 
(Grocery chain stores) 
Gi INE, kn Cosine ender awe 1928 3.00 56% 5.3 
(Flour, cereals, feeds) 
ene IN orc ths ore esd Scio megoa tress 1913 1.10 3536 3.1 
(Chemicals, explosives) 
international Warvester <.....0..06.066660se0 1910 2.00 301/2 6.6 
(Farm machines, trucks) 
SORE, iia nici acaiaiomar he snes Saban 1935 2.25 37% 6.0 
Bldg. & insulating materials) 
DiI rs node a as dcsor lasso. caniiils cise 1933 1.60 25 6.4 
| Chain variety stores) 
| Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ..............-. 1934 3.60 72 5.0 
| (Plate & safety glass) 
| os ERIM oe spot aa. 575 v0: ote aia oiG laevis bee share 1929 2.13 322 6.6 
| (Chain variety store) 
} National Dairy Products ..............5. 1924 1.80 361% 5.0 
Dairy products) 
Olin Mathieson Chemical ................ 1926 2.00 39g §.1 
Industrial chemicals) 
| a | 1919 2.40 46 5:2 
Operating public utility) 
Ee Seen ee ee 1922 1.64a 34/2 4.8 
Cereals, other food products) 
NR IN so ore rere hiss e acorns wales 1937 1.40 21% 6.4 
(Typewriters & office machines) 
DE NE, howe hrwte oan secede ea rs 1936 3.00 49/4 6.1 
Petroleum products) 
Re eee 1922 0.70 121% 57 
Operating public utility) 
Union Oil of California ............. .. 106 2.40 435% $.5 
Petroleum products) 
Victor Chemical Works ... 2. .6.0 sce csc we 1927 1.40 23% 6.0 
Industrial chemicals) 
FE WN Sinise nececs dcusascsanee 1913 2.50 39 6.4 
Chain stores & mail orders) 
WONG Gy FOUND WES ais: 5016 0 de tiasinGiawee 1904 1.50 25 6.0 


Machinery & building hardware) 


a—adjusted for stock distribution. 
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VOLUME CONTI 
BY NEWLY -LISTI 


Since 1915, the number of com- t] 
mon stocks admitted to trading on n 
the “Big Board” has averaged 25 \ 
issues annually. tI 
In the 12-year period, the new q 
H”™ long does it take for a common stock listings represented. 
newly-listed common stock to on the average, 1.7 per cent of all tt 
contribute its proportionate share common and preferred stocks trad- r 
of volume to total turnover for the ed on the Exchange. u 
entire list? Volume of trading in the new- 

Perhaps surprisingly. a small comers during that part of the tl 
amount of research seems to indi- first year in which they were on the n 
cate that—even in the first year of _ Exchange averaged, for the 12 h 
listing — newly-admitted equities years studied, 1.2 per cent of the p 
are turned over in approximately total turnover registered by the n 
the same volume as the average list as a whole for the full year. S 
registered by issues which have This ratio becomes more impres- 
been listed for years. sive when viewed against the fact p 





RELATIONSHIP OF TRADING IN NEWLY-LISTED C 





No. No. 
YEAR in Year Oct.-Dec. 
er 8 
a Oe 50 10 
Je «, on 9 
Soe 20 1 
Ee 27 2 
io ee 20 1 
| eee 23 6 
eee 19 1 
LL See 18 6 
ee 17 6 
oe 30 6 
a ea 3 

Average 


____NEWLY-LISTED COMMON STOCKS 





Authorized Reported Turnover 
Shares Volume Ratio 
25,061,449 2,546,700 10% 
50,241,690 8,798,380 18 
40,454,548 2,434,800 6 
20,550,655 2,403,600 12 
82,933,102 10,543,200 13 
35,666,425 4,329,905 12 
46,104,753 5,805,000 13 
32,637,028 3,035,740 ? 
38,260,173 2,736,900 7 
62,417,105 4,775,900 8 
80,527,282 8,574,400 11 
89,663,808 5,474,700 6. 
10% 
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INTRIBUTIONS 
LISTED STOCKS 


that nearly 20 per cent of the 301 
new common stocks listed in the 
years 1945-1956, inclusive, made 
their trading bows during the final 
quarter of a particular year. 
Consequently, the first year’s 
turnover for those particular issues 


reflected only three months of 
trading—or less. 


It may be worth mentioning also 
that large blocks of many newly-ad- 
mitted common stocks are closely 
held and therefore not likely to be 
put on the market in the first few 
months after admission to the 
Stock Exchange. 

And, of course, no one would ex- 
every 


pect newly-listed common 


stock to become a genuine trading 
favorite right off the bat. 

In the 12 years ending with 
1956, the ratio of trading in newly- 
listed common — stock — during 
their first year on the Exchange 
to the total number of such shares 
listed ranged from 6 to 18 per cent. 


For seven of the dozen years 


studied the ratio amounted to 10 
per cent or better. 








LISTED 
i” 

over 

tio 


COMMON STOCKS TO TOTAL VOLUME 


ALL LISTED STOCKS 





Average No. of Reported 
Shares Listed Volume 
1,542,194,771 377,563,575 
1,681,755,497 363,709,312 
1,838,955,938 253,623,894 
1,962,006,793 302,218,965 
2,091,585,504 272,203,402 
2,259,445,647 524,799,621 
2,484,562,875 443,504,076 
2,702,043,846 337,805,179 
2,857,384,210 354,851,325 
3,050,417,928 573,374,622 
3,595,272,277 649,602,291 
4,149,191,373 556,284,172 





— Ratio of 
Volume-New 
Turnover Listings 
Ratio to Total 
24% 0.7% 
22 2.4 
14 1.0 
15 0.8 
13 3.9 
23 0.8 
18 1.3 
13 0.9 
12 0.8 
19 0.8 
19 LB: 
13 4.0 
17% 1.2% 
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INVESTMENT 


CLUBS...A FIRST STEP 
TOWARD INFORMED 


INVESTING 


W" AT is the toughest investment 


decision to make? 
That's an easy question to an- 
and 
every buy or sell order thereafter! 
\ great many people with the 


swer: The first purchase 


financial resources to own shares 
just never seem able to take that 
initial step-—to give the order to 
a stock broker. 

\ prospective investor may be 
convinced, for instance, that XYZ 
Corporation common. stock, cur- 
rently selling some $20 per share 
below its 1957 high, constitutes a 
sound investment opportunity. But. 
he wavers in his mind, perhaps it 
might decline another $10 or $15 
a share in market price during the 
next month or so. Then it would 
be a sterling investment indeed. 
Maybe it might be wise to wait. 

Or. could it be that ABC, Ine.. 
now selling for less than $5 a share 
under its all-time high, is really a 
wiser choice? 

Obviously, such potential inves- 
tors need more education. 

They are certainly right in their 
instinctive feeling that timing is 
an important element of successful 
investing. And. no one can possi- 
bly quarrel with their completely 
normal desire to avoid losses by 


12 


selecting stocks which will best 
meet their individual requirements. 
What will help them to resolve 
their indecision? 
The Investment 
one answer. 


Club may be 

In essence, an Investment Club is 
merely a group of friends, neigh- 
bors or business associates who get 
together once a month to study and 
discuss possible investment; put up 
a certain modest amount of money 

most often $10 
ing: 


at each meet- 


and invest the entire sum 


each succeeding month in the com- 














DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT CLUBS 





Pct. 
No. of of U.S. 
on Clubs Total 
Ne Ragiane . 6.9 
Me., Mass., 
N.H., R. f.5, Wee 
Middle Atlantic : 1,639 20.3 
N. J., N. Y., Penna. 
East North Central Soe reer 2,806 34.8 


|., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis. 
West North Central ae . a 10.8 
lowa, Kans., Minn., 


Mo., Neb., N. D., S. D. 


South AMON: «6 06:0 00000 . 695 8.6 
Del., D. of C., Fla., Ga., 
Md., 4..C., S C.,. Var, 
West Va.) 

East South Central ...... is wae 2.6 
Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn. 

West South Central ....... 49 
Ark., La., Okla., Texas 

AC Ren ae 138 ie 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, 
Montana, N. M., Utah, 
Nev., Wyo.) 

NR) a easier sie hs et 752 9.3 


Calif., Ore., Wash. 


mon stock of their choice. 

\pparently, the Investment Club 
idea has widespread appeal since a 
recent survey by the New York 
Stock Exchange disclosed that over 
120,000 people in this country hold 
memberships in 8,100 clubs which 
buy and sell shares through “Big 
Board” firms. 

The “Big Board” survey—some 
of the highlights of which are de- 
tailed in 


tables 


the six accompanying 
showed that: 

Clubs 
state in the Union, with 
Michigan. New York and Ohio 
leading in the order named. Cities 
with the most clubs are Detroit. 


@ Investment exist in 


every 


SEX OF INVESTMENT CLUB 





_ MEMBERS 
No. of No.of Average 
Membership Clubs Members Per Club 
All Male ; 6,367 92,785 14.46 
All Female 429 6,507 15.2 
Both Male & fernale. 1,304 (21,208 16.3 
Total . 8,100 120,5 500 149 
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Chicago, New York. Cleveland, Los 
Angeles and St. 
der. 

e@ Total market value of stocks 
held by all 8.100 Investment Clubs 
exceeded $50 million at mid-year. 
but 9 out of ever 10 clubs had 
portfolio below $10,000. 

@ Average membership of the 
8.100 clubs is 15; only 1 club out 
of 8 had more than 20 members. 


Louis. in that or- 


@ Males predominate in Invest- 
ment Clubs. 

@ More clubs have been formed 
by business associates and corpora- 
tion employes than by any other 
groups. 

@ Nine out of every 10 clubs 
have been in existence for less than 
three years. 

e@ Most clubs invest between 
$100 and $299 monthly. averaging 
$2060. 

e@ The of stocks held 
per club averaged 7.9, with the 
younger clubs owning fewer issues 
than the older ones 

@ The 8.100 ren invest 
than $2 million every month. 

@ Portfolios of female Invest- 
ment Clubs generally were smaller 
than those of either male or mixed 


number 


more 


groups. 


AVERAGE STOCKS HELD BY 
INVESTMENT CLUBS IN 
VARIOUS AGE GROUPINGS 


No. of Average No. of 








Age of Club Clubs Stocks Held 
Less Than 6 Months 1,620 
6 Months to 1 Year . 1,717 5.8 
1 Year to 3 Years ..... 3,912 9.7 
3 Years to 5 Years ... 640 12.9 
Over 5 Years .... . 2 13.3 
Totals for All Clubs 8,100 7.9 








GROUP AFFILIATIONS OF 
INVESTMENT CLUBS 


No. of No.of Average 
Affiliation ‘Clubs Members Per Club 


Business Associates or 








Employe Group .. 4,544 68,203 15.0 
Church or 

Religious Group . 89 1,446 16.2 
Community of 

Neighborhood 

GVOUD .nnccce .. 1,661 24,462 14.7 
Educational Group . 203 3,012 14.8 
Fraternal or 

Social Group . 1,166 16,750 14.4 
Other ...... EAS 437 6.627 15.2 

Total .... 8,100 120,500 149 


How should you proceed if you'd 
like to organize an Investment 
Club? 

Perhaps the first step would be 
to try to persuade some of your 
friends or business associates to 
join you in such a venture. 

Then, you can obtain free from 
any Stock Exchange firm—or di- 
rectly from the Exchange itself 
an informative little pamphlet 
which tells what Investment Clubs 
are: how some of them have op- 
erated. 

Here’s a good thing to keep in 
mind: Make sure that you encour- 
age a lawyer to join your group. 
Tricky legal problems will arise 
when an Investment Club is formed. 
and it’s a comfortable feeling to 
know that you have an attorney 
member to restrain you from un- 


AGE GROUPINGS OF 
INVESTMENT CLUBS 


No. of No.of Average 
Age Clubs Members Per Club 











local. 


consciously violating any 
state or national laws. 

Few clubs contain more than 20 
or 25 members, and experience has 
shown that 15 is perhaps the ideal 
number. Such a limit assures ever) 
member the opportunity to partici- 
pate fully in research, study. dis- 
cussion and selection of the stocks 
going into your club’s portfolio. 

Forming—or joining—an_ In- 
vestment Club won't make you 
rich overnight. 

However. it can help you be- 
come a more intelligent investor 
and that. in itself, is a very worth- 
while achievement. 


MONTHLY INVESTMENTS BY 
INVESTMENT CLUBS 


No. of No.of Average 
Clubs Members Per Club 





Total Invested 





Less than 6 Months . 1,620 22,052 13.6 
6 Months to 1 Year . 1,717 24,341 14.2 
1 Year to 3 Years .. 3,912 59,045 15.1 
3 Years to 5 Years . 640 10,604 16.6 
Over 5 Years ...... 211 4458 21.1 

Total—All Clubs . 8,100 120,500 14.9 
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Under $100 ....... 1,328 14,098 10.6 
$100 to $299 ...... 4,764 69,288 14.5 
$300 to $499 ...... 1,304 22,654 17.4 
$500 to $999 ...... 518 10,363 20.0 
$1,000 and Over ... 186 4,097 22.0 

Over-All Total ... 8,100 120,500 149 
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preci or more ago, some 
LX parents told their offsprings 
at this time of the year—and it 
may still be done that Santa 
Claus would leave presents in the 
stockings of good children; whips 
or lumps of coal for those who had 
heen bad. 
There 


Claus to reward or punish inves- 


may not be any Santa 
tors. but a fact it is that some com- 
mon share owners receive a larger- 
than-usual dividend check just be- 
fore Christmas: others find their 
Yule Season dividend check smaller 
than those received earlier in the 
vear—-or even missing entirely. 

For instance: 

During recent weeks, a random 
check shows. directors of 15 listed 
companies have voted to pay cash 
common dividends just 
Christmas 1957. 

Of these. 10 will make larger 
payments than the average for the 
first three quarters: 5 will mail out 
checks for smaller amounts. 

Hershey Chocolate’s pre-Christ- 
mas common dividend disburse- 
ment of $1.60 per share will com- 
pare with the total of $1.50 paid 


before 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIVIDENDS-= 
GOOD AND BAD 


in the first nine months of this 
year. In Hershey 
share owners soon will receive divi- 
dend checks amounting to 51.6 per 
cent of the year’s total payments of 


other words. 


$3.10 on common. 

Norwich Pharmacal Company’s 
common share owners will receive 
dividend checks equal to 40 cents 
per share just in advance of Christ- 
mas, bringing total 1957 payments 

on an adjusted basis—to $1.13 
per share. Consequently, the Yule- 
time checks will account for more 
than 35 per cent of all 1957 divi- 
dend payments. 

General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation’s pre-Christmas 
dividend checks of $1.13 per share 
will represent 32 per cent of the 
year's total payments of $3.53. 

American Machine & Foundry 
will send common share owners 
checks prior to the 25th equivalent 
to 40 cents for each share held. 
representing nearly 31 per cent of 
total 1957 disbursements of $1.30 
per common share. 

American Cyanamid Company's 
Christmas dividend checks to com- 
mon stockholders will be at the rate 
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of 471% cents a share, or nearly 30 
per cent of this year total payments 
of $1.60, on a basis adjusted to 
shares now outstanding. 
Minnesota Power & Light com- 
10 cents 
per share just before the big holi- 
day, or nearly 28 per cent of the 


mon owners will receive 


year’s total payments. 
27 Per Cent 
R. J. Reynolds Company’s pre- 
Christmas dividend of 90 cents per 
share will represent more than 27 
per cent of total 1957 payments of 
$3.30 a share. 
American & Electric 


pay common share owners a 10- 


Gas will 


cent cash dividend before Santa 
Claus appears, 27 per cent of the 
year’s total of $1.48. 

Florida Power & Light’s holiday 
disbursement of 35 cents a share 
will represent nearly 27 per cent 
of total 1957 payments of $1.31. 

Northern Natural 


panys common owners will re- 


Gas Com- 
ceive, prior to December 25. 70 
cents for each share held. and this 
will more than 26 per 
cent of total disbursements for the 


represent 


vear. 

Now for a look at the other side 
of the coin: 

Elgin National Watch common 
stockholders pre- 
Christmas check amounting to 5 
cents for each share owned, or only 
LO per cent of total 1957 payments 
of 50 cents a share. 

Libby-MeNeill & Libby common 
stockholders will get Yuletide 
checks equivalent to 10 cents for 


will receive a 


1% 





each share held, representing 
about 14 per cent of this year’s 
total disbursements of 70 cents. 
International Silver Company's 
dividend checks just prior to the 
big holiday will amount to 38 cents 
per share—less than 15 per cent of 
total 1957 payments of $2.63. 
Pennsylvania Railroad will send 
out holiday dividend checks equiv- 
alent to 20 cents for each share 
held. or only 16 per cent of this 
year's total payments of $1.25. 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting’s 
Yule dividend checks will be at 
the rate of $1 per share, 21 per 
cent of total 
of $4.75. This company’s dividend 


1957 disbursements 


payments, by the way, are subject 
to tax deduction withheld by a 
foreign government. 


Incomplete List 


Obviously, the 15 companies 
cited are not the only ones which 
will mail out larger or smaller 
pre- Christmas dividend checks 
than the average for the first three 
quarters of 1957. 

However. they 
fairly 


were 


probably 
representative at the 
this article was written. 


time 


bY 
7 
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6 NEW ISSUES ON 
“BIG BOARD” 


r MIGHT be difficult to name a 
| -imilar number of companies 
with wider varieties of interests 
than the six whose common stocks 
were admitted to trading on the 
Stock Exchange last month. 

In alphabetical order, the new- 


comers were: 


Walt Disney Productions. 
creator of “Mickey Mouse” and 
pioneer in the development of ani- 


mated cartoons as motion picture 


entertainment, was incorporated in 
California in September, 1938, the 
outgrowth of a business started in 


1923 by Walter E. Disney and his 
brother, Roy O. Disney. 

Listed were 1.729.093 shares of 
$2.50-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: DIS). 

The company’s present motion 
picture production program in- 
cludes short and full-length ani- 
mated features. live action. feature 
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length nature pictures and other 
series; while production for tele- 
vision includes 26 one-hour Dis- 
neyland, 130 half-hour Mickey 
Mouse Club and 39 half-hour Zorro 
shows. 

In June the company increased 
its ownership of Disneyland, Inc. 
241-acre 
amusement park near Anaheim, 
Calif.—to 65.52 from 34.48 per 
cent. 


which operates a 


The parent company employs 
some 1,400 people. and has its stu- 
dio and executive offices in 55 
buildings on 45 acres in Burbank. 
Calif. Domestic and United King- 
dom sales are handled through 
wholly-owned subsidiaries with of- 
fices in 25 U. S. cities and repre- 
sentatives in 22 foreign lands. 

Net income of Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions — excluding Disneyland. 
Inc.—was equal to $1.57 each on 
1.492.725 common shares for the 
nine months ended June 30, 1957. 
compared with $1.60 each on 
$1.305.680 shares in the same 
period a year earlier. The com- 
pany’s share of profits earned by 
Disneyland, Inc., in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1957, was 47 cents 
a share. Commencing with the fis- 
cal year ended September 28, 
1957, Disneyland figures will be 
included in the company’s earn- 
ings. 

Quarterly cash common divi- 
dends were begun on April 1. 1957. 
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when 10 cents a share was paid. 
Similar amounts were paid July 1 
and October 1. and another 10 
cents will be paid January 1. In 
addition, a 3 per cent stock divi- 
dend was paid November 25. 

Walt has 


some 5.500 common share owners. 


Gladding, McBean & Co., 
Los Angeles, oldest and largest 
ceramic manufacturer in the West. 
owns and operates seven plants in 
California and Washington; has 
the controlling interest and op- 
erates The Murray 


Disney Productions 


Refractories 
Company. Murray, Utah; and owns 
a 35 per cent interest in Thermo 
Materials, Inc.. Menlo Park, Calif. 

It listed 1,725,000 shares of $5- 
par value capital stock (ticker sym- 
bol: GLD). 

Claiming to manufacture a 
greater diversity of ceramic prod- 
ucts than any other company in the 
world, this enterprise turns out 
Franciscan Fine China and Fran- 
ciscan Ware, as well as fireclay, fire 
brick, silica and basic refractories. 

The company points out that it 
places great emphasis on research 
and development. 

In 1956 sales and profits were 
the largest in its 82-year history. 
For the first nine months of 1957, 
net sales spurted to $27,144,000 





| the 
sponding three-quarters of 1956; 
while net income improved to 32.- 
659,000, or $1.68 per share of out- 
capital stock, from $2.- 
or $1.53 a share in the 


from $25.121.000 in corre- 


standing 
427.000. 
same 1956 months. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. has 
over 2,300 share owners. The most 
recent cash dividend was 25 cents 
on October 22. This followed a 2- 
for-l stock split, prior to which 
payments of 35 cents quarterly, 
as well as an extra of 25 cents on 
January 18, 1957, had been made. 


Polaroid Corporation, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. produces the 60-sec- 
ond Land Cameras, sales of which 
L.5 
units in less than a decade. 

Listed were 3.826.384 shares of 
$1-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: PRD). 

This firm was founded in 1937 
by its President, Dr. Edwin H. 
Land, who obtained patents on the 


have totaled nearly million 





first practical light-polarizing ma- 
terials while still a college student. 
During World War Il. the com- 
pany 
research, licensing others to make 


was engaged primarily in 
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such) products as sunglasses. 

the first cameras—which  pro- 
duce a finished print in about a 
minute-—-were sold by Polaroid in 
November, 1948. Since then, photo 
sales have skyrocketed from less 
than Sl million to some $40 mil- 
lion annually. 

For the first half of the current 
calendar year, sales rose to $19.- 
043.000 from $14.313.000 in’ the 
corresponding six 1956 months: 
net earnings improved to $1.981.- 
000, or $2.13 per common share. 
from $1.485.000, or $1.58 a share. 

Polaroid Corporation has nearly 
1.000 common share owners. On 
Christmas Eve. they will receive a 
cash dividend of 5 cents per share. 
The common was split 4-for-1 last 
October, prior to which dividends 
of 124 cents each were paid in 
September, June and March. 


Standard Packaging Corpo- 
ration, New York City, is a rapid- 
ly-growing enterprise in a dy- 
namic industry. Incorporated in 
1919 as Standard Cap & Seal Cor- 
poration, this company now op- 
erates 12 plants in this country 
and Canada which turn out single- 
purpose, throw-away containers for 
the food and dairy industry. 

Trading in the corporation’s 
2,453,298 shares of $l-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
SPK) began on the Exchange early 
last month. 

The company points out that its 
products feature “creative packag- 
ing that will stand out among the 
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thousands of items in the super- 
market, variety store, and depart- 


ment store.” One such new prod- 





t 


uct is the “boilable pouch.” which 
the consumer needs merely drop 
in boiling water, remove and serve. 

For the 24 weeks ended June 16. 
1957. sales increased to $17.389.- 
779 from $15.310.867 in the cor- 
responding 24 weeks of last year. 
Net earnings gained to $1,162,971. 
or 68 cents per common share. in 
the 24-week 1957 period from 
$845.783. or 47 cents. in the same 
weeks of last year. 

Standard Packaging has more 
than 3.100 common share owners. 
but is not paying dividends on its 
common stock. 


Sundstrand Machine Tool 
Co., Rockford, [Il., manufactures 
and sells aircraft: products, ma- 
chine tools and related products 
and hydraulic accessories. Founded 
October 19, 1910, it now operates 
10 plants in Illinois. Michigan and 
Colorado: employs 5.400 people. 

Listed on the Stock Exchange 
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were 1.655.591 shares of S5-par 

value Common stock (ticker svm- 

bol: SNS). 
Sundstrand’s sales» which 


to approximately 365,000,000 last 


Tose 


vear from some $43.000.000. the 
vear before--amounted to about 
$60.000.000 in the first nine 


months of 1957. 





share 


Common 


earnings = in- 
creased to SL.90 in the first three- 
quarters of this year from $2.5] 
in the full year 1956 and $2.02 in 
the calendar year 1955, 
Sundstrand, which now has more 
than 3.500 common share owners. 
has paid quarterly cash dividends 
since LOL. So far this year. three 
payments of 25 cents each have 
on March 20, June 20 
and September 20 


been made 
following a 2 
per cent stock dividend on Janu- 
ary 21, 1957. 


Tishman Realty & Construe- 
tion Co., Ine., New York City. 
Was incorporated towards the close 
of 1927. but traces its history back 
for nearly sixty years. 

One of the few enterprises car- 
rving out all phases of real estate 
activity, it acquires land. erects 
the building. leases space to ten- 
finances the whole 


ants. transac- 
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tion and may ullimately sell the 
property. 

Tishman listed 1.647.026 shares 
of its Sl-par value common stock 
(ticker symbol: TIS). 

The company’s latest enterprise 
is a 38-story office skyscraper at 
666 Fifth Avenue in New York. of- 
ficially opened last month. It is 
also constructing a 21-story office 
building in downtown Cleveland. 
a 20-story oflice building in Buffalo 
and a 14-story luxury cooperative 
apartment in Beverly Hills. Calif. 

For the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30. 1957, Tishman’s esti- 
mated net earnings rose to S4.- 
500.000. or $2.38 per common 
share, from $3.614.000. or $1.89 
a share in the previous fiscal year. 

Common share owners now ap- 
proximate 1.750. On December 20. 
they will receive an extra dividend 
of SL per share. plus the 
quarterly 4, 


usual 
payment of 8°) cents. 
On January 10, 1958. a 5 per cent 
stock dividend will be paid. 
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WHAT'S INA NICKNAME’? 


669 PICKED up Bessie at three, but 

D otian't like the way she was 
acting so | dumped her the next 
day —luckily for me.” 

lhe recital of a lover's quarrel? 

Hardly! 

Merely a floor broker's account 
of his shrewdness in getting rid 
of a block of Bethlehem Steel 
stock acquired at S415 per share 
just before the price of that issue 
dipped below S40. 

Like a great many other listed 
issues. Bethlehem Steel has a nick- 
name—-in this case Bessie. 

If the trader had been talking 
about General Telephone, he might 
have referred to it as Jennie. Just 
as Missouri-Kansas-Texas — Rail- 
road is often called Katy: Minne- 
apolis-Moline is Minnie: and Ana- 
conda is Annie. 

Many nicknames for listed stocks 
are derived from their ticker sym- 
hols. For instance. Kern County 
Land ticker designation KCY 
becomes Casey. And North Amer- 
ican Aviation-—-NV on the ticker 
tape is called Navy. 

One of the most famous nick- 
names is Nipper for Northern 
Pacific, Some of the younger men 
in’ Wall Street believe this to be 


“Bessie” 







Ae ome 
If Bethhohom 
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a natural derivation from the 
licker symbol: NP. But, Oliver J. 
Gingold. dean of the nation’s finan- 
cial writers, leans to the theory 
that this nickname dates back to 
the Northern Pacific Panic of 
1901, when the shorts in that rail 
stock were “nipped” severely as 
the price soared to S1L.000. 
Borden's nickname Moo Moo 
bears no relation to the ticker 
abbreviation BN-—-but it does 
suggest cows may have something 
to do with company products. 
Montgomery Ward's nickname 
Monkey Ward-—is more of a 
play on the corporate name than 
its M designation on the ticker. 
While the nickname Nickel 
Plate is now almost interchange- 
able for New York. Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad. the former desig- 
nation didnt spring from the 
NKP ticker symbol. Actually, it 
came into existence when the cost 
of building the line proved so stag- 
vering that someone said the steel 
rails must have been nickel-plated. 
This was... bound to happen: 


Even before trading in that issue 
began, the recently-listed stock of 
Standard Packaging —SPK — ae- 


quired the nickname Sputnik. 








a CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1093 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 15,1957 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 
8 TO 10 % 


6 TO 8 % 





4 TO 6 % 


2 T0 4% 





LESS THAN 2 % 








DOWN 


LESS THAN 2% 
2 TO 4% 
4 T0 6 % 
6 TO 8 %e 


8 TO 10 %o 





10 % & OVER 


DOW- JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
153.04 OCT. 15 41.67 
147.99 NOV. 15 40.37 
— 3.30% CHANGE -3.12% 








